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WHAT HUMANE 
WORKERS ARE DOING 


he 


A society for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals is to be formed in the Philippines. The 
organization is authorized to appoint agents in the 
islands, who shall have the authority to make arrests 
for violations of the laws enacted by the Philip- 
pine Commission. Let us hope that care will be 
faken to appoint men for agents who have keen 
sympathy with the suffering of animals, who 
cannot be bribed, and who will do their work 
faithfully. 


The 


work. 


Keene Humane Society is doing active 
Their special agent, Mrs. Jennie B. 
Powers, travelled last winter 725 miles by team 
and over 200 miles by rail through twenty-five 
towns and villages. She investigated fifty cases of 
alleged cruelty, inspected forty barns, killed two 
horses herself and compelled owners to kill three 
horses andtwo cows. One boy was arrested and 
sent to the Keene jail for fifty-eight days for abus- 
ing a horse. One barn near Walpole contained 
nine head of emaciated cattle shivering in the 
Not 
a spear of hay was to be seen. Orders were left 
to have the barn repaired and hay furnished ; but 
fortunately the case was not left there, and upon a 
second visit a few days later conditions were found 
thesame. After this visit the barn was repaired, 
one old cow killed and most of the others sold: 
The case was not prosecuted. 


wind which blew through numerous cracks. 


Mrs. Powers finds the condition of horses and 
cattle in many of the isolated farms extremely bad, 
the barns being filthy and the animals more than 
half starved. She reports that tae need of humane 
agents who will faithfully visit and follow up such 
cases in country places is very great. The diffi- 
culty is to make these offenders do differently: 
Often they are poor men; sometimes they are old; 
some are drinking men, and if interfered with 
the cry is at once raised that it is cruel to make 
their families suffer because of the suffering of 
their animals. If put into court they either are at 
once released or given such a small fine that it 
does not keep them from repeating the offence. 


In a recent report of the Washington Humane 
Society it is recorded that there were 1,212 animals 
examined; 1,143 cases of cruelty were remedied 
without prosecution; 69 were prosecuted; 66 con- 
victed and 3 acquitted. Asa rule, the fear of los- 
ing a case is so great that cases of cruelty are not 
prosecuted unless so very bad that there seems to 
be no doubt about gaining the case. ‘The majority 
of judges are very lenient in cases of cruelty to ani- 
mals. Take, for example, the case reported in the 
Buffalo Enquirer, March 8, of a man who, by the 
way, was a justice of the peace, who put his horse 
in a shed next to a saloon last February and left him 
there until evening without food. When driving 
him home the horse fell on a bad piece of road 
(the horse was probably stiff with the cold and 
weak with hunger), and the man clubbed him 
until he broke his hip and knocked out one eye, 
then left him on the road. The horse died from 
the effect of ill treatment. The man’s excuse was 
that he had been drinking, and the judge fined him 
$5.00. Such a judge is not fit to be on the bench. 
Many similar cases are reported in every state. 


A night watchman in a stable in New York has 
probably given his life to save the horses in his 
charge from death by fire. 
ered to be on fire at one o’clock in the morning, 


The stable was discov- 


and Schellheimer continued to return to the burn- 
ing building to free the horses from their stalls 
until overcome with smoke. A chief of the fire 
department found him unconscious on the second 
floor and he was carried to the hospital, where he 
was considered fatally hurt. All the horses, sixty- 
five in number, were saved; two policeman, named 
Dwyer and Meehan, having given valuable assist- 
ance. 


A very humane work has been done in connec- 
tion with the Elizabeth Peabody House during 
the last year, a record of which is taken from 
their last most interesting report for 1904, and 


“shows what can be done for suffering and abused _ 


animals in connection with settlement work to the 
mutual advantage of the animals and the neighbor- 
hood : 

‘¢ A piece of unclassified work is the establish- 
ment in the house of a receiving station for the 
Animal Rescue League. No further figures are 
at hand, but during the months of June, July and 
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August two hundred and forty-five animals were 
sent to the League, and many others, including 
birds, chloroformed here. The largest number 
_ transferred in one.day was twenty-two. One resi- 
dent has assumed entire charge of this work. There 
are three reasons why we deemed it advisable to do 
this thing : First, there was to beconsiderd the suffer- 
ing of the animals; second, there are an almost in- 
credible number of homeless cats in this neighbor- 
hood, wandering through the alleys and tenements 
and constantly handled by children who undoubtedly 
carry and spread the germs of tuberculosis and 
other diseases; third, many of our neighbors, 
otherwise kindly, are very cruel to animals. I 
have seen unspeakable things done to helpless 
creatures, not only by children but by grown 
people. Teaching the children to bring homeless 
and suffering animals to us has made a real differ- 
ence in the attitude of many.” 


From a report just received from the Elizabeth 
Morris Refuge of Philadelphia, the first shelter 
ever established for cats and dogs in this country 
and I believe in the world, I take the following. 
During the year 1904, 25,880 cats and kittens were 
received at the Refuge, two hundred and sixteen 
cats were boarded there, and between two and three 
thousand were received at the three branches of 
the Refuge. Five thousand two hundred and 
twenty-nine dogs were received. The agent 
made 11,493 calls. Ambulance work and police 
calls were 215. ) 

The Refuge has just paid off its last mortgage. 
Its permanent fund is small, being less than $1,000. 
Homes were found for seventy-five dogs. The 
Elizabeth Morris Refuge was established May, 
1874, organized January, 1888, and incorporated 
February, 1889. 


STORIES THAT ARE 


SAID TO BE TRUE 


Jerry 

He wasn’t our dog. He belonged to a neigh- 
bor, and the neighbor was a new arrival. He was 
a bull terrier, delightfully homely, black, brown 
and white, with the usual and necessary dab of 


brown over the left eye, a large assortment of teeth 
faultlessly white, of which when he smiled he 
showed every one; only three inches of tail, so 
stiff that the effort to wag it convulsed his whole 
body, and such an amiable, sociable, unconven- 
tional dog. He was everybody’s friend from the 
moment*he saw them, and yet I think he took more 
kindly to the downtrodden and lowly than to the 
high born and mighty. 

The lines of demarcation are strictly drawn even 
in democracies. We live ona side hill in terraces. 
The aristocracy ‘‘reside” in the upper terraces, 
the others ‘‘live’”’ in the lower. Weare among the 
others. A stately dame in the upper terraces re- 
ferred to us as ‘‘ living down in the swamp,” and 
we never have recovered from the shock. We 
know how. the Pariah feels. So Jerry, the sym- 
pathetic, affectionate Jerry, seemed to know intui- 
tively that we needed a friend, and he supplied the 
need without delay or introduction. 

When we first saw Jerry he had made the ac- 
quaintance of the homeliest bull terrier it was 
ever man’s fortune to see. His master raised 
terriers for sale, but told me with tears in his eyes 
that this one was too homely to sell. When his 
ears were cropped and his tail cut off he was even 
homelier than before, and so being an outcast as 
it were, Jerry adopted him then and there. When 
first observed Jerry and his friend were engaged in 
a friendly scuffle of so protracted and violent a na- 
ture as to give the impression of a fierce and re- 
lentless combat.’ They growled and bit and rolled 
over and stood up, sometimes on one end, some- 
times on the other, wrestled and slammed each 
other about till utterly exhaused they lay prone on 
the grass to recuperate. 

It was in one of these lapses of the game that I 
first spoke to Jerry, or perhaps more correctly 
Jerry spoke to me, for he cametowards me with 
his body twisting into the form of the letter S and 
smiling from his wisdom teeth to his tail. He 
embraced me, we embraced each other; he up- 
rearing himself on his hind feet, on his very toes, 
hopping up and down, uttering low cries of delight, 
I clasping both paws, imitating him as nearly as I 
could. It is said that spoken language is derived 
from inarticulate cries plus gestures. Many tribes 
of Indians cannot understand or communicate in 
the dark. The sounds convey no meaning at night, 
but in the light of day the same sounds with accom- 
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panying gestures make their meaning perfectly 
plain. So Jerry and I understood each other from 
the very start. He said, ‘‘If you ever want a 
friend depend upon me;” and I said, ‘‘ Jerry, the 
wing of friendship shall cover us forever.” 

We have a veranda in front of our house, with 
an awning and a goodly supply of rocking chairs. 
When the family came downstairs the next morn- 
ing a noise as of rocking was heard without. It 
could not be burglars, as they are not supposed 
to use the family rocker; but an observation from 
a convenient window disclosed Jerry with his 
chum occupying two chairs, rocking comfortably 
and enjoying a morning chat. We went out to 
Jerry introduced his chum with a 
wave of his paw. I was irresistibly reminded of 
Touchstone’s introduction of Audrey, ‘‘ A poor 
thing, but mine own.” After shaking hands the 
chum retired, and we asked Jerry if he had had 
his breakfast. On his immediate and emphatic 
denial of having partaken of that repast, we invited 
him in and introduced him to Maggie our cook. 
Now there may have been and possibly are other 
cooks in the world, I’m not denying it; but our 
Maggie is simply unapproachable, and, like all 
true artists, she loves animals, dogs by preference. 
So she took Jerry in and asked him to sit in front 
of the refrigerator while she took stock of its 
No, chicken was not to his taste; cats 
might eat chicken. But, heavens, there was steak, 
sirloin steak, with loin, bone and tenderloin, food 
for the gods. Jerry uttered a subdued shriek of 
delight, and the steak was his.§|{Did he slap it 
down on Maggie’s immaculate floor and proceed 
to devour it there? Indeed, no; he took it gently 
with subdued excitement and walked gravely 
through dining room, entry, vestibule, and out 
at the front door, and ate his treasure on the lawn, 
calmly and with dignity. Now whenever Jerry 
finds our front door open he darts in, opens all the 
doors leading to the kitchen and sits down in front 
of the refrigerator, and the sympathetic Maggie 
attends to his needs as to one of the family. 

When winter shut down on us Jerry disap- 
peared. 


investigate. 


contents. 


He disappeared utterly, and we mourned 
for him, for we feared he was lost or, horrible 
thought, that the vivisectors, worse than the Span- 
ish inquisitors, had got him; but yesterday, with 
the first glimmer of spring, came Jerry, bright, 
fresh, lovely as ever, and, well, affectionate is no 


word for it! One thing is certain, Jerry never 
forgets a friend or a friendship once formed, and 
what is more important, he establishes friendly 
relations with every living thing in the neighbor- 
hood. He respects the family cat and doesn’t 
molest her or chase her up a tree as most of the 
unmannered dogs, his neighbors, do. He has 
constituted himself the protector and playmate of 
an infant school near by, and affects to be delighted 
to have his ears and tail pulled. His next-door 
neighbor, a Skye weighing at least two pounds 
and a half, utters a shrill challenge every time 
they meet, and expresses an intention of annihilat-_ 
ing him then and there, but Jerry smiles superior. 
He is a protector of the weak and lowly.— 
Lise: 


The Story of Patsy 

A year ago last 
summer a vessel came 
in from St. John, 
New Brunswick, toa 
wharf on Atlantic 
avenue, and when all 
the passengers and 
freight had dis- 
appeared a little fox 
terrier was seen run- 
ning up and down the 
wharf as if looking 
for some one to claim 
him, but no one came. 

Weeks went by and the little dog still haunted 
the wharf, growing thinner and wilder every day, 
yet no one took more than a passing notice of him, 
as neglected, forsaken dogs are too common a sight \ 
to receive much attention. Fish were landed 
every day at this wharf, and the little dog got a 
chance sometimes to snatch a head or a whole fish ~ 
to lessen the pangs of hunger. Now and then a 
workman, moved by his forlorn condition, threw 
the little starving one a bit of bread or meat left 
from his dinner. 

One man in particular, an expressman, who 
came often to the wharf and who had a heart large 
enough and kind enough to take in evena dirty 
little homeless dog, began to notice this waif, now 
so thin that he was only a shadow of a dog, and 
taking pity on him he fed him and carried him 
away to the stable where his team was put up; 


PATSY: 
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but there were men and boys and dogs about 
this stable less kind than he, and poor little Patsy 
soon fled back to the wharf where, at least, he 
could find hiding places of safety from cruel kicks 
and blows. 

One stormy winter’s day the good expressman 
saw Patsy crawl out of a snow drift. The snow had 
blown and drifted over him while he slept, and so 
touched was he by the sight that he offered, out of 
his own not too abundant means, to pay a man 
who had charge of a shed on the wharf a small 
sum to allow Patsy to sleep in this shed and to 
give him a breakfast. This the man agreed to do, 
and Patsy’s benefactor hoped that the little fellow 
would now have some degree of care. Honest 
himself, he trusted the man he was paying, and 
did not know that poor Patsy often slept under the 
piles of the wharf, only a few feet above the water, 
and got nothing to eat but what he could steal. 

One night in February the expressman was late 
on this wharf. It was very cold and stormy and 
he wanted to have the satisfaction of seeing Patsy 
in his comfortable shelter, so he looked into the 
shed, no -dog was there. He called and he 
whistled, and heard a faint bark which came from 
the outside of the shed over the water. He man- 
aged to get where he could see this water side of 
the shed, and on a narrow plank, so narrow that 
the dog could not turn without falling into the 
water, Patsy was standing where before morning 
he must have died from exposure or fallen be- 
numbed into the water. 

To get him it was necessary to procure a man 
and a boat and row to the spot in the gather- 
ing darkness and the storm, and this was what Joe 
Taft, whose name ought to be enrolled as a hero, 
did. He then found a shelter for the dog, and 
realizing the uselessness of trying to keep him in 
any degree of comfort on the wharf he appealed to 
a member of the League, Mrs. Evans, whom he 
knew was ready and anxious to befriend any suffer- 
ing animal,to advise him what todo. Mrs. Evans 
advised taking Patsy tothe Animal Rescue League, 
and a day or two later a cab appeared at the 
League door, in ita man, a woman and a dirty, 
wild, frightened little dog, covered up and secured 
in Mrs. Evans’s dress skirt, and snapping at all who 
approached him, even at the friendly arm that held 
him. 

It was afterward ascertained that little Patsy, 


with a loyalty to the wharf which it did not deserve, 
had followed the men and boys who came there to 
help themselves to anything they could fay hands 
on, barked at them, frightened them, and won 
their ill will so that a series of persecutions of the 
dog had begun, and Patsy had been given every 
reason to feel that men and boys were nothing but 
It was believed that he 
had purposely been left in this exposed and dan- 


tyrants and persecutors. 


-gerous place on the wharf that night by one of his 


enemies. 

Patsy was given a small, pleasant room in the 
cottage kennels; he had the room all to himself, 
for he seemed afraid, not only of the’men but of 
the dogs. He had a comfortable box, fitted with 
straw, a dish of food and a pan of water, but 
unused to any care or kindness Patsy would not 
eat or drink or even get into the box, but sat 
crouched near the door for two or three days look- 
ing with eyes of dread at any visitor who gazed at 
him through the wire netting as if wondering what 
fresh trouble or abuse was in store for him. 

The humanity of keeping him seemed doubtful. 
It was feared he could never be tamed, and the con- 
stant diet of fish had caused a little skin trouble 
which had to be explained to every visitor who saw 
Buta 
few days after he became an inmate of the League 
his kind friend, Mr. Taft, came to see him, and 
with tears in his eyes begged to have him kept for a 
time, hoping that he would get over his fears and 
take a little comfort of life. 

This hope no one thought could be realized, yet 
for the sake of the man who had tried so hard to 
help him the little waif was kept. 

Then one day, about a week after Patsy’s arrival, 
the unexpected happened. The president of the 
League was passing along the walk leading 
through the interior court to the kennels and was 
suddenly stopped by a little company of dogs that 
had been given the freedom of the entire yard and 
cottages and were rushing in a mad frolic to meet 
her, tumbling against her and jumping on her. 

‘¢ What dirty looking little dog is this?” she 
asked of the kennel master. 

‘© Why don’t you know? 
plied. 

‘¢ What! Patsy got over his fright and his snap- 
ping, and frolicing with the other dogs? That is 


him and imagined the trouble to be mange. 


It?s, Patsy |? he’ re- 


good !” 
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And since then Patsy has continued to enjoy life. 
True he springs back and cowers at a sudden move- 
ment of the arm or the foot, evidently still fear- 
ing a blow, but this habit is gradually lessening. 
He needs a bath badly, and when he isa little more 
trustful of men he will get it and be a much more 
attractive looking dog. | 


Meanwhile if a 
visitor sees a dirty 
little fox terrier with 
a few bad spots on 
his head and neck 
running. about the 
League premises, 
let the visitor not 
wonder that such a 
dog is kept, but be 
glad that poor little 
Patsy is getting 
some happiness out of life to make up for his 


eighteen months of loneliness, hunger and fre- 
quent abuse. 

ANNA Harris SMITH. 
Chicken Little 

A STORY FOR CHILDREN BY DOROTHY STORRS 

‘‘Only one day more and we’ll have a dozen 
little chickens!” exclaimed Nannie shrilly, danc- 
ing up and down with joyful anticipation. But 
alas! before night the unnatural hen-mother de- 
serted her nest. 

‘‘What shall we do?” cried Nannie in despair, 
but mamma took the warm eggs and slid them 
under the broad wings of another hen whose brood 
would not appear for some time. 

‘‘Won’t she be 
surprised to have her chicks come so much sooner 
In fact: the 
mother hen was surprised, but not in the way that 
Nannie imagined. 


Nannie was greatly excited. 
than she expects!’ she exclaimed. 


She was not only surprised but 
highly indignant and even revengeful. Realizing 
that these could be no chicks of hers, she had no 
welcome for them, but angrily pecked to death 
each new baby the moment it broke the shell. 

One little victim, however, Nannie rescued after 
it had had a leg and one wing broken, and carried 
it into the house sobbing as if her heart would 
break. Mamma was horrified at the pitiful sight 
and begged papa to kill the poor little thing 
quickly, to put it out of pain. But papa shook 
his head and said whimsically, ‘‘I never like to put 


\ 


any creature to death to save its life,” and pro- 
ceeded to bind up the broken wing and leg as best 
he could. Nannie’s joy knew no bounds when the 
downy atom began to recover. She called it 
‘‘Chicken Little,” after a character in her favorite 
story book, and nursed it with devoted care. 

For many weeks a cozy box behind the stove was 
Chicken Little’s home, and even when she grew to 
be quite well her trips abroad were rare and event- 


ful. The other fowls seemed to feel that there was 


something unusual about her and refused to treat 
her hospitably, attacking her and driving her back 
to the house whenever she ventured within their 
domains 

In the autumn, however, when Chicken Little 
had grown to be quite a large bird, papa sternly 
decreed that henceforth she must fight her own 
battles, and he carried her to the henhouse one 
night and left her there. By degrees she adapted 
herself to the new environment and nothing urus- 
ual happened until one day in midwinter, when a 
tapping was heard at the kitchen door. 
ran to open it and in walked Chicken Little! She 
made a tour of investigation about the kitchen and 


seemed much at home, hopping saucily on papa’s © 


foot, as he sat by the fire trying to get well after a 
terrible attack of pneumonia. Finally she disap- 
peared behind the door into the dining-room and 
laid her first egg in the'corner. 
triumphantly out of doors again, announcing her 
achievement in true hen fashion. 


Much amused, mamma put a piece of old carpet 
into the corner, and after that Chicken Little came | 


to the house every day to lay her egg. It was a 


bitter winter, but no matter what the weather 


might be, she never failed to appear, and papa 
welcomed her with a smile and ate the new-laid 
egg with especial relish, saying, ‘‘ I saved your 
life once, Chicken Little, and now you are doing 
your best to save mine.” : 

Inthe spring Chicken Little had a family of her 


own, and the first thing she did was to conduct the~ 


whole tribe into the kitchen to be admired and fed 
by Nannie and her papa and mamma. 


‘‘ Is there anything which strikes more directly , 


at the roots of wars, riots, anarchy and every form 
of cruelty than humane education of the children 
in all our public, private and Sunday schools? ?— 
Grorce T. ANGELL. | 


Nannie 


Then she marched. 
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LEAGUE DOGS WAITING FOR HOMES. 


HUMANE 
ad EDUCATION ad 


Mercy for Dogs 

A homeless dog is one of the saddest creatures 
He is 
hungry, thirsty, tired, cold, possibly ill; he looks 


and one of the saddest sights on earth. 


up with pitiful, imploring eyes into the faces of 
those who seem to him kindly, but usually his 
timid appeal meets with no response or with harsh 
rebuff; he is pushed roughly away, driven from 
each door which he vainly hoped might open to 
admit him to comfort, warmth, food, life and love. 
When his day of hunger, terror and utter despair 
and wretchedness is over, where can he lie down 
to sleep in the long, bitterly cold night? Onsome 
doorstep or in some gateway, to be cruelly ejected, 
without so much as a crust to lessen his fainting 
hunger, inthe morning. Poor waif; for no fault 
of his, every man’s hand is against him. How 
‘can he procure even a little food? If in a town, 
by picking up scraps where he may find them, 
filthy garbage, which fills him with horrible dis- 
ease; if in the country, possibly by poaching, 
when heis shot or caught in atrap. Poor, faith- 
ful, loving-hearted dog, he has done nothing to de- 
serve the terrible fate to which the master whom 
he loved and trusted has consigned him. 

To turn horses or cattle out without food or 
shelter is very rightly held as a punishable of- 
fence; why then should similar justice be denied 


to dogs? Why should they be thus treated, and 
the inhuman brutes who perpetrate this ruthless 
cruelty go scot free? 

In the name of Christ, the merciful, we plead 
for the poor dogs who cannot plead for them- 
selves.—C. A. M. Bailey, National Canine De- 
fence League. 


Much of. the modern education smothers feel- 
ing, considers sympathy a weakness, and aims at 
heartlessness. It cultivates the head at the expense 
of the heart. It is bad taste to show emotion, 
and the constant repression of all outward evi- 
dence of joy or sorrow, sympathy or indignation, 
is apt to end im inner as well as outward indiffer- 
ence. 

A good story is told of a Boston mother 
whose aim it was to give her children that perfect 
repose of manner which she considered a necessity 
if they were to be members of the small circle of 
the elect in society. One day she was astonished 
and grieved to find her little daughter crying. She 
immediately reproved her and asked her what 
could have caused her to so forget herself as to cry. 
The child answered, ‘‘It isn’t anything particular, 
mamma, I only wanted to see if I had forgotten 
how to cry.” 


It is well to teach self-control; undisciplined, 
over-demonstrative, noisy, loud talking children or 
adults are most undesirable acquaintances, but 
gentleness and self-control can be taught and. ob- 
tained without smothering feeling. It is not de- 
sirable from any point of view to discourage 
feelings of tenderness or sympathy for any living 
creature. It will be better for the whole world 
when more pains is taken to teach children that 
any treatment they would not like to receive, any 
deprivation they would not wish to suffer, 
pain of body or mind, are likely to be just as hard 


any 


for any other living creature to suffer as it would 
bestorethem-] s The motto, .“Put yourself inj his 
place,” ought to be engraven on every heart and be 
lived up to all through life, in dealing with man- 
kind or with what we call the lower order of crea- 
tion. The only hope of a better world lies in 
living up to this spirit of doing for every living 
creature just what we would like to have done to 
us were we that man, woman, child, horse, dog 


or other creature. 
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Need of Humane Education 


The danger of giving dogs to boys unless the 
boys are known to be humane may be illustrated 
by this incident which happened in New York 
state. Two small boys were taken to the children’s 
court on an accusation of cruelty to a small dog. 
It was found that they were guilty of throwing the 
dog into the icy water where, after much strug- 
gling, the dog sank and was drowned. The boys 
excused themselves by saying that they were curi- 
ous to see if the animal could swim. They re- 
ceived a reprimand and went home, probably very 
little affected by the occasion. 

If there could be a law which held the parents 
responsible for such acts and made them pay a suf- 
ficient fine to make an impression on them, boys 
would soon get some teaching at home which 
would deter them from cruelty, but, as a rule, 
the parents of such children do not care. For ex- 
ample, in a recent case of cruelty, it was shown 
that a boy of fourteen shot several times at his 
little fox terrier and then buried him before he was 
dead. The boy testified that his father ordered 
him to club the dog to death as it had a broken 
leg, but he preferred to shoot it. The Los Ange- 
les Herald did not say whether the boy or his 
father were fined for this act, so the judge prob- 
ably let them go *‘with a reprimand.” 


It is not pleasant to relate tales of cruelty, but it 
seems to be a prevailing idea that there is not 
much cruelty, and out of the hundreds of cases that 
are happening every week it is well to mention 
one or two occasionally to spur parents, teachers 
and ministers up to greater effort in humane teach- 
ing. It is, indeed, time that more attention should 
be paid to teaching fair treatment, justice, reason- 
able consideration of the rights and the comfort of 
every living creature. ~ 


Travesty of Religion 


Canon Rownsley said in one of his sermons :— 
‘Some of you, my friends, followers of the 
gentle Christ, come to worship, nay, come to the 
supper of our Lord, wearing egret plumes or os- 
preys in your hats and bonnets. Do you realize 
that this egret plume grows on the bird’s back 
only at the time of nesting, and that to obtain 


one such feather involves the cruel death not only 


of the beautiful white mother heron, but of the whole 
nestful of its nearly fledged offspring? What a 
price to pay for the pleasure of an egret plume! 
What a travesty of religion to come into church 
decked with an egret feather and sing in the 
words of the Benedicite: ‘O all ye fowls of the air, 
bless ye the Lord! Praise Him and magnify Him 
forever!’ What a mockery to kneel at Holy 
Communion, take the soldier’s oath of allegiance 
unto the Lord—that gentle Lord of all compassion 
and mercy, that Lord who said, ‘consider the fowls 
of the air!’ whotold us that not a sparrow falls to 
the earth unregarded by the Heavenly Father !” 


Another load of unfortunate and wretched cap- 
tive wild beasts arrived from Calcutta recently and | 
docked at Pier 3, Mystic Wharf. Among them, it | 
is said, was the largest tiger ever seen in captivity. 
Ruthlessly torn from their native haunts, these vic- 
tims of man’s inhumanity will suffer awhile in cap- 
tivity and then die, first, very likely, killing a 
keeper or two. Four elephants were among the 
collection when the ship started, but one died on 
the way. Release came quickly to him. A num- 
ber of the monkeys also died. When will the day 
come when civilization will have advanced sufh- 
ciently to regard the infliction of unmerited and 
unnecessary suffering upon the lower animals as a 
crime? Not as long as men, women and children 
flock to see the miserable captives and pay their 
money to support menageries and zoological gar- 
dens. 


Zamrach, the well-known London dealer in wild 
animals, keeps a careful account of his losses in 
what he calls his death book, a record of animals 
killed by other animals or dying of disease while 
in his place, and to a contributor to Chambers’ 
Journal he gave his average monthly loss at from — 
$700 to $1,000. 


Faculty of Memory 
‘‘The following facts, which I saw with my own 
eyes on repeated occasions, fully convinced me 
that animals have the powers of memory and 
thought,” says a writer in the London Globe. ‘‘I 
once had a three-parts bred black and tan terrier, 
which slept in a basket in my bedroom, that opened - 
into the nursery. One of my children was, from 
ill health, very fractious, and whenever Tiny 
heard it cry she would go into the nursery, hunt 
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about until she found a squeaking rag doll, take it 
to the side of the cot and, sitting up, shake it to 
amuse the child. If in doing this she did not dis- 
play powers of memory, thought and reflection, I 
utterly fail to see to what her clever performance 
could be attributed.” 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


A peripatetic watering trough is one of the 
novelties projected by the local Society for Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals in Philadelphia, says 
the Philadelphia Record. The great difficulty in 
the business centres of cities is to secure locations 
for watering troughs, it being a comparatively 
easy matter to raise funds for their erection. 
This is particularly unfortunate, as it is in such 
sections of the town that most of the teaming is 
done. The local society proposes to overcome 
this difficulty by maintaining a public watering 
trough wagon, which will patrol the business 
streets, visiting the wharves, depots, department 
stores, etc. Among other things the wagon will 
carry whatever is needed for the immediate relief 
of horses injured, taken sick or stricken by heat. 
The wagon will be sufficiently large to permit 
from six to eight horses to drink from it at one 


time. It will stop at a signal from any driver. 


The above is a splendid plan and should be at 
once taken up by every city. Equally important 
is the need of lowbasins wherever they can beplaced 
for dogs. The suffering of the majority of dogs 
because their owners are so forgetful about their 

need to drink often is very great and doubtless 
causes much sickness. A dish of fresh water 
“should be kept where a dog or a cat can get it day 
and night. 


In spite of the fact that many doctors still de- 
clare they get valuable ideas how to treat human 
beings by experimenting on live horses, dogs, cats 
and guinea pigs, thus conveying the impression that 
the physical and the nervous organization of man 
and beast is very similar, (else why experiment? ) 
many persons, even some of these, doctors,:seem 
not to 
domestic 


not to know, or not to believe, or 


be willing to believe that our an- 


imals really do suffer, or mind it much, if they 
have a broken leg, or an abscess, or a sore tooth, 
or an attack of indigestion, or are cut up alive, or 
have to endure surgical operations. This puzzles 
me exceedingly, and I am tempted to say, ‘*There 
are none so blind as those who won’t see.”” Much 
We prefer 
not to see unpleasant things and succeed in believ- 
ing that they do not exist. But how queer it is 
when a dog or a cat winces and cries out with 
pain, or goes away to a dark corner and curls him- 
self up with pathetic endurance, to say that he 
does not suffer. If he is not suffering why does 
he act in this unusual way, why cry out suddenly 
when the pain catches him? 


of our belief is a question of desire. 


When one of the domestic animals seems un- 
usually dull or sleepy and disinclined for exertion 
it is wise to give the animal every opportunity to 
have quiet and rest. If your horse or your dog 
suddenly develops ill temper do not whip him, but 
examine his teeth, try to find out if he is eating 
as he should, and if his digestion is good; examine 
his feet, his throat; watch for symptoms of sick- 
ness just as you would if your child were unex- 
Animals are 
subject to so many ailments that those who own 
them ought to be prepared to meet these ailments 
even as they are prepared to treat simple fits of 
indigestion and colds in their household. Quiet, 
warmth if the weather is cold and damp, a sim- 


pectedly cross, sleepy and queer. 


ple laxative medicine like sweet oil or cascara, 
careful diet, plenty of fresh water will carry a dog 
or a cat through most of the simple ailments they 
have. Worms often cause such troubles as fits, 
vomiting, crying out, and running with the terror 
caused by a pain which the animal does not under- 
stand. 
cacious in many such cases is the old-fashioned 
True’s Elixir. This has been 


children, and a woman who raises little dogs 


One remedy which has proved very effi- 
much used for 


recommends it highly for animals as well as chil- 
dren. 
with our domestic animals when they are sick, for 
there is no doubt that they suffer much and need 
our sympathy as well as our care. 


Above all let us not fail to be very patient 


How to Treat a Balky Horse 
A balky horse whose obstinacy had resisted all 
the usual methods of persuasion was started up 


TO 


again in high good humor by a man who ran into 
a candy shop and brought out a paper bag of choco- 
late cubes. The horse took the first two reluc- 
tantly, showed interest in the third, reached eagerly 
for the fourth and readily submitted to have his 
head turned and to travel homeward after the 
sixth. The man who accomplished this result 
handed the bag of candy to the driver and explain- 
ing that ‘*candy was the next best thing toa couple 
of lumps of sugar,” went his way, mildly cheered 
by the crowd. 


Criminal Carelessness 

How the railroad companies care for the animals 
they are responsible for may be judged by an in- 
cident at South Ferry, Long Island, when a mare 
who was one of the pair drawing a belt line car 
had a colt born on the street. Before the colt 
could be taken out of the bitter winds it fell on the 
street and died. The Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals had been summoned and an 
ambulance arrived and carried the mother to the 
car barn. ‘The railway company had only bought 
her a short time ago and it does not speak well for 
heir employees that she should have been per- 


mitted to work in such a condition. 


The Salt Lake, Utah, Herald has an account of 
a lawsuit against a railroad company on account 
of fifty-nine horses that were kept in the cars 
Nineteen of the horses died and 
the others were too sick to finish their journey. 


forty-six hours. 


The railroad refused to pay damages, so a suit for 
$4,106 was brought against the road. Horses 
have been so injured by shipping between Massa- 
chusetts and Vermont and New Hampshire that 
lawsuits which have not been made public have 
been filed, but it is very difficult to get justice in 
such cases. The railroads and those who ship ani- 
mals are very powerful, so powerful that few hu- 
mane societies have the courage to attempt to get 


justice from them. 


There is a tendency in Humane Societies to lay 
more stress upon what has been done than upon 
what ought to be done: to speak of the laws that 
they have got on the statute books and quietly 
ignore the fact that very little attention is paid to 
these laws. ‘The terrible suffering of cattle alone 


is a constant reproach to the humane societies of 
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this country. While they die by the thousands of 


hunger, thirst and extreme cold on the plains, 


while they are packed into cars so unprotected 
that last winter some of them died of the cold 


during transportation, while they are so crowded 


together that they fall and the weaker ones are 


trampled upon and disembowelled and arrive dead — 


and dying, while a load of little calves can be 


sidetracked in a snowstorm close toa city where 


a powerful humane society exists and be kept in 
cars two days after arrival unfed, their pitiful cries 
moving even the heart of the burly yard master to 


indignation, let not the humane societies boast of © 


their progress or rest on their laurels. 

I have seen men and women and boys who 
Were eyewitnesses of all these cruelties, and 
more, I know that the cattle are prodded with 


sharp sticks, sometimes with nails in the ends of _ 


the sticks, to force the stiff and almost paralyzed 
I know that 
they suffer and moan until their whole system is 
fevered and their flesh unfit for food. I have 
heard their moans when they were sidetracked, 


creatures to move from the trains. 


tired with standing for hours, no chance to lie 
down, no chance fora drink of water to quench 
their burning thirst, and I say that these cruelties 
are an outrage and an abomination, and that every 
man and woman in the country should rise up and 
protest against such savage inhumanity as is shown 
constantly to the creatures that live and die for 
mankind. I wish that thousands of men and wo- 
men would vow never to eat meat until the cattle 
killed for food are humanely cared for from their 


birth to their death, but if they cannot make this 


sacrifice they can bestir themselves to put a con- 


stant watch upon the men, who handle the cattle, 
and enter complaints at their cruelty. No mat- 
ter if a case or two is lost; no matter if the ship- 
pers and railroad companies are powerful, the 
complaints should be made and made again until 
public opinion is roused to some action. 
like to see a national society organized and well 
endowed for the express purpose of fighting this 
awful cruelty to ‘‘live stock” on the plains, in 
transportation and in stock yards. 


For beating a horse to death two men were fined 


) 


I would | 


each $20, and one man was imprisoned thirty days. — 


As punishments for cruelty go, this was a heavy 
one. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 


OF HUMANE WORK 


There has been a good deal of comment in the 
New York and Philadelphia papers recently on the 
action of the Pennsylvania Women’s Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in regard to fox 
hunting in Pennsylvania. The summing up of 
these comments, as far as one can judge from 
newspaper reports, seems to be that ordinary 
fox hunting, when the fox is ‘‘free in his native 
haunts and is started up and chased by hounds,’’ is 
not a form of cruelty with which humane societies 
can interfere, but that when a captive fox is set 
loose and the dogs immediately allowed to chase 
him, the exhibition is ‘brutal and degrading”’ and 
should be stopped. 

This appears to be a little like the difference be- 
It is a 
pity we cannot get the opinion of the fox in the 
matter, and ask him if he would rather run for hours 
with the hounds in full cry on his track, swim the 
river, leap over the hills, crawl under hedges, some- 
times his heart beating high with hope, again feel- 
ing the hot breath of the pursuers almost on his 
flanks, and then, after hours of this ‘‘sport’’ be 
torn to pieces, close perhaps to his lair where his 
little ones may be hidden, or if he would prefer 
the agony to be shortened and the almost inevitable 
end to come quickly. It strikes me that the fox 
would not be able to see where the humanity lies 
in giving him the long run—the long agony of 
hope and fear. 


tween ‘‘tweedle dum and tweedle dee.”’ 


What are the humane societies supposed to 
stand forbut humanity? And what is humanity 
but unwillingness to let any living 
whether useful or noxious, suffer one unnecessary 
pang? 
The foxes when too numerous are a menace to the 
Rabbits, rats and mice, yes, and dogs 
if allowed to 


creature, 
Killing is inevitable as things are now. 


farmer. 
and cats, all become - nuisances 
multiply beyond a certain extent, but it is the 
work of humane societies and of humane edu- 


cation to teach and to 66in 
and out of 
larity, that no killing should be 


*‘sport,” that 


preach, season 


season,” without fear of unpopu- 


regarded as 


no Christian or civilized man, 


woman or child should be able to find any pleasure 
in pursuing a living creature to its death, in follow- 
ing it when it is making a desperate fight for that 
life which is as precious to the fox as to the man 
who follows him. 

Let the necessary killing be done quickly, 
quietly and with pity that it must be, not with the 
accompaniment of barbarous and savage glee; that 
should belong to a past era of semi-civilization, 
not to the world of to-day, and that is what 
humane societies should constantly endeavor to 
teach. 


There are some people who express great dis- 
approval of killing any dogs or cats. They would 
have them live and multiply, whether they are well 
cared for or are dragging out a miserable exist- 
ence, yet often such people are meat eaters. Let 
them glance at the record given of animals killed 
in -one very small corner -of the’ world; the 
Brighton abattoir, from which Boston gets some 
of its flesh food. During the year ending Janu- 
ary 31, 1905, 74,766 animals were killed. Of 
these 28,765 were cattle, 13,971 were calves, 
10,821 were sheep and 21,209 were swine. 


Of the calves sent to the abattoir many were too 
young, and the law should have stepped in pre- 
venting them from being sold. The inspectors 
condemned 25,583 pounds of veal because it was 
‘¢immature,” but if reports are to be relied upon 
a considerable number of young calves were 
hurried off to outside butchers before inspection. 

An eyewitness of the unloading of stock at 
Brighton and Watertown tells pitiful tales which 
can only be substantiated if those interested take 
the trouble to be on hand when the trains arrive 
and see for themselves. 


There has been a most serious complaint made 
of the conditions of live stock in yards in New 
York City, the details of which are exceedingly 
These reports have been denied by Mr. 
Haines. 7 ihe 
Society 1s looking after stock dealers in the Union 


painful. 
Western Pennsylvania Humane 
Stock yards, where overloaded cars arrive and 
many dead animals are taken out. Many others 
are injured and in a very suffering condition. In 


all these stock yards in the different states it is 
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said that cars arrive overloaded, the cattle and 
small calves are subjected to great suffering, and 
the men in charge handlethe cattle with absolute 
disregard of humanity. Would it not be wise 
from a hygienic as well as humane standpoint for 
some humane men to go to the stock yardsa dozen 
times and see how much truth there is in these re- 
ports? If true, something should be done to put a 
stop to such inhumanity, and if not true it would 
be a comfort to know it. Too much is left to hu- 
mane societies; they cannot do all there is to be 
done, unless backed up with money and encour- 
aged by personal interest in the work they are 
doing. Sometimes a society may believe that 
its agents are more efficient than they are, and 
it is the duty of men and women to report to the 
president of any organization anything wrong 
they see in the outside working of that organiza- 
tion. Every one who cares about the suffer- 
ing that is inflicted on the lower animals has a 
responsibility in the matter, and should be a hu- 
mane agent. The president of any society is 
bound to pay personal regard to complaints made 
and find out for himself or for herself if they are 


true. 


There has been a raid on dogs in Lowell, Mas- 
sachusetts, by the police and the Board of Health. 
That sympathy for homeless dogs does not run very 
high in Lowell may be inferred from the following 
extract from the Lowell Mail: ‘* A rather humor- 
ous incident in connection with shooting the dogs 
occurred Thursday. After Officer Atkinson had 
fired several shots into a dog, a junk dealer offered 
to buy it and extract the lead, but his proffer 
was refused.” 

Death by a well aimed shot is the most merci- 
ful death for horses or dogs, but promiscuous 
shooting when there is any chance of missing an 
animal would not appeal to many persons as be- 
ing ‘* humorous.” The Boston Journal says that 
this wholesale slaughter aroused so much indig- 
nation among the better sort of people that it 
had to be stopped and a gas box substituted. 
The risk of trying to shoot a dog or cat in mo- 
tion is so great that it never should be attempted. 
The reason for this slaughter was that homeless 
dogs had become so numerous as to be a great 
trouble to the inhabitants of Lowell, and three or 
four dogs had been suspected of rabies. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


NOTES 


NEW HOME OFFERED. 


NOT CLAIMED, 


There was a cake and candy sale Wednes- 
day, March 26, at Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot’s, for 
the benefit of the League. The entertainment 
committee had charge of the sale and were gener- 
ously assisted by their friends. Over two hundred 
dollars was added to the treasury through this 
occasion. 


A letter has been received from Mr. Leonard . 
Hawkesley of the Naples, Italy, society, which 
many of our readers will be glad to read: 

‘¢'You will be glad to hear that I have received 
about a dozen contributions, amounting to about | 
$200, from readers of your paper who read the 
notice in the January number. We need only 
about $200 more to cover the cost of the building 
and site; and the municipality of Naples— has 
definitely promised us absolute control of the dogs 
for thirty years.” / 


Some of our members do not know that we keep 
an exact record of every dog, puppy, cat or kitten 
brought into the League: On slips which are 
numbered and arranged for the purpose the color, 
sex, age as nearly as can be judged, and condition © 
of health are recorded, also the name and address of 
the person bringing it to the League and the rea- 
sons for bringing it. This record takes time, but 
we consider it very necessary, as in that way we 
can turn to our slips and give any one who is in- 
terested in any special dog or cat all the particulars 


that we possess. If, for example, a lost dog is 
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found at the League we can tell the owner, if he 
appears, who brought him in and where he was 
found. 

Every animal we keep has a collar put on, and 
to it is attached a tag with the number of the slip 
that refers to the animal. If we give an animal 
away the one taking it is required to deposit a 
dollar and to sign an agreement promising to be 
kind to the animal, and if it is not satisfactory or 
if an owner claims it to return it to the League. 
With each dog we give a new collar, leash and 
tag bearing the address of the Animal Rescue 
League in case the dog should be lost before the 
new owner has had the collar marked. The cost 
of this to us is about seventy-five cents per dog, so 
it can readily be seen that when the man or woman 
who takes the animal says that he or she bought it, 
the profit of the League on the transaction has 
been about a quarter of a dollar, not to speak of 
the board. A few persons who get dogs or cats 
from us are glad to give us a donation, but they 
are very few, and the donations are usually ex- 
tremely small. We have known a number of cases 
in which men or women have got dogs that they 
afterward told us they valued at from twenty-five 
to fifty dollars, and they have not given us any 
donation. We often find it difficult to get the de- 
posit of a dollar, in spite of the fact that we have 
been boarding the animal perhaps for two or three 
weeks and have spent from half an hour to an hour 
of valuable time talking over the dogs and answer- 
ing questions that the person applying wished to 
ask. 


The miserable and sneaky crime of stealing dogs 
is carried on extensively in all cities and towns. It 
is actually unsafe to let a pet dog out of sight, for 
dogs are frequently snatched up when following 
their owners, or when on their own premises. 
Any one who values a dog at all will guard with the 
utmost care against letting it out of the house with- 
out a collar bearing the address and license num- 
ber; then if by any chance the dog is lost and is 
found by an honest person, he will be promptly re- 
stored to his rightful owner, and if he disappears 
and is not restored the owner may be certain he is 
purposely held. The Animal Rescue League has 
restored a number of dogs to their owners, and 
could restore many more if they had on collars 
bearing the address of the owner ; but it is obviously 


impossible to advertise every dog that is brought to 
the League, neither can any be turned away, even 
if they seem to have been well cared for. 

One of the most pathetic cases of a lost or de- 
serted dog is that of a little black and tan female 
brought in March to the League. Her breasts 
were full of milk and the little dog was full of 
anguish, crying most pitifully for her home and 
her puppies. Our agent put on a collar and leash 
and carried her to City Hall Court where she was 
found. She ledthe way to the door of a saloon 
and there looked expectantly for some one to ap- 
pear. Inquiries were made in the saloon, also in 
the neighboring stores, and of the police officer 
on that beat, but no one could give any clew to her 
owner. She had probably followed her master to 
the saloon and waited while he drank himself into 
a condition of forgetfulness; but why, if hehad a 
particle of humanity, he never went back to look 
for the poor little creature is a mystery. 


This is one of the cases which the League thinks 
ita duty to advertise, and the little dog has been 
advertised in several of the daily papers, but in 
vain. Meanwhile she seems to suffer a little less 
than she did, though at times her loss comes over 
her and she cries most pitifully. Death certainly 
seems the most merciful treatment of such a case, 
but as she was not given up by her owner, and as 
we have no evidence to show that she was pur- 
posely deserted, she must be kept at least five days 
to give her careless owner a chance to find her 
again. The League has more than once restored 
dogs to owners when it seemed as if it would have 
been far better for the dog had it been killed. 


It is astonishing carelessness on the part of the 
owner of a dog that has puppies to allow her to 
follow any member of the family away from the 
house. Several dogs in as bad a condition as the 
little black and tan have been brought to the League. 
In two instances we found that the dog had been 
purposely deserted. Two others were restored 
to their owners. One wretched little Skye terrier, 
partly blind, was put in a box with one puppy and 
sent to the League by express with no word of ex- 
planation. The expressman could tell nothing ex- 
cepting that he got the box from another express 
office. This was better than losing her on the street. 
In her case a home was offered to her and her puppy, 
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where she improved greatly in health and appear- 
ance and enjoyed about a year of excellent care, 
when it was thought best, on account of her failing 
eyesight, to put her to death. 


THREE VIEWS OF THE DUCHESS. 


The handsome female St. Bernard,so many weeks 
a homeless wanderer in Belmont, has been given 
away once and returned because of her fondness 
for gnawing wood, a taste which, strange to say 
she does not show at the League. Another home 
is now Offered her at Lakeville, on a farm of three 
hundred acres. This will certainly be roomy 
enough for her, and if she takes a fancy to her new 
owners she will doubtless remain with them. The 
Duchess of Belmont, as she has been named at 
the League, is loyal and affectionate to those who 
give her affection, but she needs to have affection 
shown her before she can be won. 


Patsy, the little fox terrier whose story is told in 
another part of this paper, has been very sick 
with distemper. It seemed hard that he should be 
afflicted just as his sad life was beginning to be 
brighter and every effort has been made to conquer 
the sickness. For several days it looked as if 
Patsy could not recover. His loyal friend, Mr. 
Taft, visited him frequently and brought such dain- 
ties as ice cream, which he could not eat, but 
which another sick dog in the infirmary gladly ac- 
cepted. For aday or two he has seemed better, 
and if he does not have a relapse is likely to get 
out of the infirmary again when warm days 
come and enter upon another lease of life, which 
we hope will contain more happiness than has been 
his portion since we have known anything about 
him. 


The Animal Rescue League asks for and has 


obtained a small list of boarding places for dogs 
and cats, as so many persons apply to the League 
for such information, but does not answer for any 
of them. The list is kept for the convenience of 
those applying, and the applicant is advised to 
investigate for himself or herself before sending 
the animal. There is always a considerable 
amount of risk in boarding pets. They are apt to 
suffer very much with homesickness and often 
refuse to eat. Unless great care is taken there is 
danger of their getting lost, and any one who 
boards them should have wire-enclosed yards. 
Again, if any large number are kept sickness is 
very liable to break out among them, for it is an 
unfortunate fact that a number of dogs or cats 
kept together in the confinement of small enclos- 
ures often develop some epidemic disease. But 
families going away on vacations cannot as a rule 
carry their pets with them, and good boarding 
places are a boon to pets and their owners. 3 


The new Annual Report is now out and has 
been sent to all the members of the League. If 
any have not received it we would like to be noti- 
fied of the omission. A number of our members 
have sent stamps. A few have sent money for the 
reports. We are very glad of all the help in this 
way and in every other way we can get. 


One morning recently the calls the League had 
received by telephone, postal cards, letters and 
callers numbered fifty. We have not men enough 
to attend to so many in one day, but do the best 
we can. We would gladly engage more assistants 
if we were able to do so. 


On the evening of April 10 our matron received 
at the League seventeen cats and five dogs. 


Cats Boarded 


BEST OF CARE. 


Mrs. A. E. BROWN, 
58 Beach Street - 


CALLED FOR AND RETURNED. 


Somerville. 
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DEAN OF PRESS CLIPPERS. 


frank A. Burrelle Has Developed the 
Business to Surprising Proportions. 


The New York 
Journalist editori- 
ally says: ‘‘ With 
the passing of Henry 
Romeike, Frank 
Burrelle becomes the 
dean of the Press 
Clippers, having the 
second oldest and 
largest bureau. Le 
rot est morte, vive 
le roi!” 

The press clipping industry was orig- 
inated by the late Henry Romeike. His 
idea was to cater to the personality, 
aiming to supply artists, writers, actors 
and other persons in public lifewith com- 
ment concerning themselves. Thisidea 
was developed most successfully by Mr. 
Romeike; but Mr. Burrelle, a lawyer by 
education and a business man of wide 
range of experience, developed the idea 
to cover a much broader field. In the 
papers he found suggestions for the mer- 
chant, the contractor, and the supply 
house. He placed persons looking for 
opportunities to sell their goods in com- 
munication with probable buyers. 

Many large corporations (industrial 
and otherwise) pay large sums of money 
to secure publicity, employing press 
agents for that purpose, and through the 
Burrelle Bureau they are able to keep 
tab successfully on the work performed 
by their representatives. 

The ramification and development of 
the press clipping industry is not nearly 
understood nor appreciated by the aver- 
age public, but that Mr. Burrelle has 
developed the industry far beyond the 
original purpose of the pioneer is readily 
conceded by all who have come in con- 
tact with him personally. —THE EDITOR 
AND PUBLISHER. 


Kitcat for Cats 


A natural tonic of pure herb 


extracts. Will keep 
your cat in perfect 
condition. Used 
by the Animal 
CSCIC Ne Ae, 
Boston. - Regular 
size, 25c. yal 
size, 10c. Of drug- 
gists, or postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


CHAS. I. BICKUM 


HAVERHILL - 


8ay3- Please mention this paper when writing. 


- MASS. 


OLD Grist MILL 


PSS Lg a Siggiat 


5000 TESTIMONIALS FROM DOG OWNERS 


More Prize Winning Dogs Fed on 


OLD GRIST MILL DOG BREAD 
Than Any Other Food 


Cats eat voraciously Old Grist 
Mill Puppy Bread. 


For sale by all Grocers, Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers 


Jaynes’ Magic Insect Powder 
CUARANTEED TO KILL FLEAS, 


Water-Bugs, Roaches, Flies and all Household 
Insects or money refunded. 
Marcus H. Rogers, Great Barrington, says ! 

Enclosed I send you fifty cents in stamps, for which 
please send me here a box of your ‘‘ Magic Insect Pow- 
der’’ by mail. I don’t wish to hurt your feelings, but 
last winter I took a dozen different kinds of roach poi- 
sons to my winter house at Osprey, Florida, and your 
innocent-looking stuff left all the others on my hands 
asa bad investment! I don’t know whether I could 
maintain @n action against you for damages on that 
account, but I will say that while roaches are one of the 
greatest annoyances in housekeeping in Florida, after 
we had dusted a little of your Powder around our house 
iast fall as soon as we arrived there, where we found 
the roaches had taken possession in our absence, a 
roach was almost a curiosity. It really did work like 
“‘magic,’? and seemed to knock the roaches into the 
middle of next week, and they forgot to come back. 
If one did straggle in, a little dust of powder made 
him homesick unto death.” 

A friend here is troubled with roaches, and if the 
Magic Powder will knock’em out as it did the Florida 
variety, I will forgive you for making useless the other 
sorts of roach killers which I bought last year. 

Mrs- Huntington Smith, President of the Animal Resecue League, says : 

I have found Jaynes’ Mggic Insect Powder remark- 

ably efficacious in ridding dogs and cats of fleas. 


JAYNES & CO. 


TRADE-MARK. 
3 Stores 1 50 WASHINGON ST. 143 SUMMER ST. 877 WASHINGTON ST. 


§' COR. HANOVER. sCOR. SOUTH OPP. OAK. 


16 Our Fourfooted Friends 


STORIES OF ANIMALS 


A NEW BOOK IN THE WOOD FOLK SERIES 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR 
By WILLIAM J. LONG 
12mo Cloth 178 Pages Illustrated Mailing Price 60 cents 


This unusually interesting collection of animal tales is marked by that singular vividness and simplicity which 
are characteristic of Dr. Long’s works. The atmosphere of the big wood pervades the book, so that the reader feels 
as if he were in the forest watching, listening and seeing for himself instead of following another’s description. 


OTHER BOOKS IN THE SERIES: 


Ways of Wood Folk. Secrets of the Woods. 
™ Mailing price 60 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 

Wilderness Ways. Wood Folk at School. 
Mailing price 50 cents. Mailing price 60 cents. 


GINN & COPIPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, MLD.V.. LYMAN 


Specialist Hospital for Animals - 


se 332 NEWBURY STREET 


Boston 


Diseases of Small Animals bine, 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE .. « 


Lae 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequaled. For 
keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from vermin, 
and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, etc., it has 
51 Carver Street, the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


Telephone, 964-6 Cambridge 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 


3 TO 6 P. M. DAILY The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Bostou. 


